








LETTERS... 


Wholesome Fellowship 


Let me take this opportunity to 
compliment you and your staff on 
the fine Convention program this 
year. Our delegation really appreciated 
the fine lectures and wholesome fel- 
lowship. We feel that much was ac- 
complished at the Convention and 
that it always will be a benefit to 
each and every one of us. — J.P., Tex. 


Cheered 


I was highly pleased and gratified 
when our newspaper was awarded the 
Medalist certificate again this year. 
You can not imagine how the staff 
cheered when the local newspaper re- 
porter telephoned us the good news. 
— BB., Tex. 


Little Green Book 


You cannot imagine the joy the 
little green book brought to the staff 
and Adviser. A third Medalist rating 
in three consecutive years! This was 
especially gratifying because the local 
papers had carried notice of a first 
place award. The wires can be mis- 
taken, too. The paper published the 
correction afterwards. — M.R., Pa. 

Errors in placing have been re- 
ported from a number of cities 
throughout the country but the list 
released to the press associations 
by the CSPA confirms the original 
awards. This does not exclude the 
errors that were discovered after 
the first release which were largely 
arithmetical in nature. These will 
be corrected in the Review as fast 
as they can be determined. — Ed. 


Kind Service 


Thank you for your kind service. We 
appreciate the yearbook guide book 
greatly. We were thrilled to get First 
Place this past year and we now hope 
to better our score. The guide book 
and scoring is helpful, fair, and 
sensible in its requirements. — G.A., 
N.J. 


Much Benefit 

I wonder if you fully understand 
how much benefit is derived from all 
your hard work! Let me put it into 
the language of one of my seniors: 
“It is by far the most outstanding 
trip I took while in high school”. Most 
of my journalistic knowledge as an 
Adviser has come from the CSPA. 
sources. — I. Z., N. Y. 


Terrific Time 


The thanks for all the hospitality 
are just as sincere as in all years 
past. CSPA is a highlight in living 
and I did have a really terrific time. 
— T. M., Mich. 


Highlight 

May I take this opportunity to tell 
you how very much my staff of 
twelve girls enjoyed the Convention. 


It was certainly the “highlight of 
the year” for them. — A.M., Md. 


What's The Trouble? 


Inclosed are some tear-sheets from 
our recent yearbook. We worked hard 
on it and we are much disappointed 
with the appearance of the illustra- 
tions. We have talked with the printer, 
engraver and photographer and we 
cannot seem to agree where the 
difficulty lies. Will you please give us 
your opinion? — D.L., Ind. 


The day your letter arrived, a 
printer and a photographer paid 
a visit to our office. We took the 
libertu of showing them your letter 
and asking their opinion of the 
tear-sheets. While it is difficult to 
make a decision without seeing the 
original photographs and plates, we 
are agreed that an obvious major 
deject is with the printing. There 
is clear evidence that the plates 
had picked up some dust or dirt 
making it impossible for a clear 
impression to be made on the paper. 
It appears, also, that on some pages, 
too much ink was used. On one 
page, in particular, it appears to 
have been squeezed off the plate 
for your right-hard border is wavy 
where it should be a clear, straight 
line. As the printing process is 
affected by humidity, these pages 
might have been run on a day 
that made it impossible to work 
as on a dry day. This does not 
excuse the dirt on the plates, how- 
ever. Your printer should be called 
to account. — Ed. 


First Yearbook 


This is our first school year and our 
first venture in compiling a year- 
book. We would like to participate 
in CSPA activities so please send us 
information. — A.C., N. J. 

To be in at the beginning of your 
yearbook is a compliment to this 
Association and we hope it will be 
profitable to you. A selection of 
our materials is on its way to help 
you out.—Ed. 


The Cover 


Usually, our covers are selected from 





those which have appeared in year- | 


books entered in the Contest of 
preceding year. 
1957 Karux, Phillipsburg, N. J., High 
School, of which Mrs. Henrietta 
Thompson is Adviser, has yet to ap- 
pear. We have been impressed with 


the 


This one, from the | 


the time, effort and artistry of Irving | 


Lloyd of Teaneck, N. J., who specia- 


lizes in yearbook photography. At our | 


suggestion, he will make a selection | 
of his outstanding divider pages for | 


the 1957 books under his direction | 


and they will be used during the com- 


ing year. 
us how he managed to achieve his 
particular effects. For this one, he 
states: 


He was asked, also, to tell . 


“In order tc get a realistic Senior 


Divider for the 1957 Phillipsburg | 


“Karur”, we decided to jose af 
graduation scene. 
Everything was ready .. . Carol 


was dressed in cap and gown, her 
Mother in summer fineries, pnd 
the sky was right in place. Cam- 
era ... lights ... action 


. . Carol § 


ran to her Mother, threw her arms ¥ 


around her. There was the smile 
on her lips, but no tear in her eye. 

For those of you who have at- 
tended a graduation you knew how 
important are the tears, so we 
locked Carol in a car, windows 


closed, and made her peel onions f 


until the tears flowed. 

When Carol’s eyes were red with 
tears we tried it again. The result... 
on the cover.” 
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TIPS ON SPECIALIZED JOURNALISM 


ing | 


By PROF. JOHN FOSTER, JR., Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University 


INCE you represent the future of 
this country and, we hope, much 


The future 
as it can affect you as reporters and 
editors. 

Because the profession — and it’s 


more and more a profession — of 


gathering, 
news is 


editing and distributing 
undergoing some inarked 


} changes. And it seems certain to con- 
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tinue undergoing changes. 


To better understand where we may 
be going, it’s always helpful to have 


» a good background on where we’ve 


been, where we are, ana how we got 
here. 


Back in the earliest days of this 
country most newspaper publishers 
were printers or postmasters. The his- 
torians aren’t too clear whether the 
publishers were basically printers who 
didn’t want to — or couldn’t afford 
to — hire editors, or were basically 
editors who learned printing because 


| they didn’t want to, or couldn’t afford 


to hire printers. Perhaps the post- 
masters were basically reporters .. . 
you see they were in an excellent 
position to read everyone’s postcards 
and thus were first to get the news. 


Of course there was a great deal of 
expansion and general improvement 
in printing and distribution methods 
as the country grew. And with this 
growth, and especially with the growth 
of the wire services, there came a basic 


| change in American journalism. This 


was the change from personal journ- 
alism to what editors liked to call 
objective reporting. It was parti- 
cularly important for the wire serv- 
ices to report the facts, objectively 
because their client’s political lean- 
ings covered all the parties. 

It took the first world war to show 
up one of the then greatest weak- 
hess:s of our system of repcerting. 
Journalists the world over were re- 
Port ng what happened ... but they 
weren’t doing much about the why. 
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Thus a great segment of America was 
totally unprepared, because it didn’t 
know the why’s, when the assassina- 
tion of the Austrian Archduke in 
Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, touched off 
World War I. In fact, it wasn’t until 
after the war that many of the why’s 
came to light. 


It was this great lack that brought 
about the beginning of one of the 
most important of the specialties in 
journalism, foreign correspondence. 


Unfortunately, it took the great 
depression of the thirties . . . your 
parents can tell you about that one... 
to show up another weak spot. We 
all knew we were in the depths of 
a depression, but again the great lack 
was why we got there. Enlightened 
publishers took the lesson to heart, 
and there was a considerable growth 
in the field of business and financial 
reporting. 

Today there is a larger, ana grow- 
ing list of specialties. Tomorrow the 
list may well be even larger. This 
means for you, greater opportunities... 
greater responsibilities, chances for 
better jobs; responsibilities to you as 
a reporter to take advantage of the 
opportunities; responsibilities to do 
the best possible job for your readers. 


But before we get into the actual 
specialties themselves, let’s get one 
fundamental very clearly in mind. It 
is this: today’s good reporter and 
editor must be a very well educated 
man or woman. And in the future 
that education will have to be even 
better. 


In the old days, a reporter was a 
person who knew a little about a great 
many things. Today he has to know 
a lot about a great many things. And 
tomorrow you’re going to have to 
know a lot about a lot of things, and 
a great deal about one or more spe- 
cialties. 

So, let’s look at some of the things 
you may want to specialize in... 


where the greatest opportunities will 
be coming. 


You’ve heard in the last couple of 
days a good deal about television but 
don’t forget radio, which is far from 
dead. In fact, largely because of the 
importance of news, radio is having 
something of a renaissance these days. 
If you think radio is dead or dying, 
just remember there are nearly a hun- 
dred and forty million radio sets in the 
country and last year’s production was 
nearly fifteen million sets. 


One specialized journalistic field 
often overlooked .. . or looked down 
at... is what is now being called 
industrial journalism, getting out the 
company publication. Don’t ever ap- 
ply to an industrial editor for a job 
and call it a house magazine. That’s 
a nasty term these days. 


Industrial publishing is a growing 
field. Before World War two there 
were about 2,000 such publications. 
During the war the number shot up 
to about seventy five hundred. After 
the war there was a slump, but not 
nearly as great as had been expected. 
The number dropped back to about 
six thousand. Today, it’s at a new 
high. A survey to be published in an- 
other few weeks is expected to show 
the number up to about nine thou- 
sand. Combined circulation is over 
a hundred million. And industry is 
investing over a hundred and ten 
million dollars a year in company 
publications. 


Also in the industrial field is what 
are now called business publications... 
what sometimes are still called .. . but 
not by alert job seekers . . trade 
magazines. 


Here the growth in the number of 
publications isn’t so fast ... there are 
pretty close to two thousand in the 
country today. And on the basis of 
personal experience, I can say this 
can be extremely interesting report- 
ing and editing. If you like travel... 
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on an expense account .. . there are 
some wonderful opportunities. In one 
year, for instance, I did more than 
seventy five thousand miles, mostly 
by air . . . including eight thousand 
miles and three and a half days work 
in one week. 


There is another growing specialty 
that offers opportunities in two ways. 
That’s religious news. The growth 
in religious publications within the 
last ten years is little short of fan- 
tastic. 1t is very difficult to get an 
estimate of the actual number. There 
is also greater space being devoted to 
religious news in newspapers throug- 
out the country. Now it’s true that 
not many papers have one or more 
reporters or editors assigned solely 
to religious news. But there are more 
papers giving more of certain re- 
porters’ time . . . and more space to 
print what these part-time specialists 
report. It seems clear there will be 
more opprtunities coming up for full 
time specialists in religious news re- 
porting. 


Still another specialty of growing 
importance is due to you... and liter- 
ally millions more like you. The re- 
porting field . . . education. It’s not 
just that you’re literally bursting the 
seams of all the school buildings 
now existing and to be built; it’s the 
teacher shortage you’re causing. This 
will mean vast changes in teaching 
methods. And, if America is to keep 
pace with advances all over the world, 
it means the educational system must 
cram more knowledge into you and 
your contemporaries. 


Perhaps the best evidence of the 
growing important of education re- 
porting is this ... recently, a survey 
of managing editors across the coun- 
try revealed that well over half of 
them said better education reporting 
is the one number one need. 

There’s another important specialty. 
That’s covering women’s news. Now 
that doesn’t mean the routine, so- 
called society news . . . the bridge club 
luncheons, the personal items, but 
real interpretive reporting in depth 
of things of interest to women. In- 
cidentally, gentlemen, from personal 
experience I can tell you that writing 
on women pays. 


We'd better face some facts. Women 
as newspaper readers are important, 
because they are mighty important 
economically. Today, they own more 
than half the corporate stocks in the 
country, and they spend over eighty 
percent of our income. 


They make 


Two 








up a big and important audience for 
your papers. 

You young ladies may be particular- 
ly interested in the job opportunities 
in this field. Every year across the 
street at the graduate school of journ- 
alism we go through the same rcutine. 
Most of our distaff reporters come in 
firmly determined not to be women’s 
news reporters. They’re going over- 
seas and be foreign correspondents; 
they’re going to cover police and court 
beats, and that’s that. Some of them 
do . .. and most successfully. But 
every year those who do want to re- 
port women’s news have their pick of 
several good jobs. 

Earlier, we touched briefly on one 
reason for the initial development of 
business reporting. It is still an ex- 
panding field and will continue to 
expand. The greatest opportunities 
will be for those reporters who under- 
stand both the international and na- 
tional stories and who can understand 
and write the local business stories. 

By business reporting we don’t 
mean the strictly financial stories, 
the dollar and cents, stock and bond 
piece, but those dealing with all phases 
of business and what they mean to 
your readers: 

Closely allied to business, because 
all business depends on it, is labor. 
This is a comparatively new spe- 
cialization, but it is growing fast. 

Very often, labor news stems from 
disputes for there are two diametric- 
ally opposed points of view to every 
story. It takes a very good reporter 
to get at the facts, to get beneath the 
propaganda from the two warring 
camps, and to give his readers the 
truth and meaning of the stories, 

We also touched earlier on the 
fascinating field of foreign corres- 
pondence. Well, it’s still fascinating 
and, as a result, the competition for 
foreign correspondents’ spots is ter- 
rific. Publishers seem to have a nasty 
habit of sending only proven, ex- 
perienced men and women to the 
wonderful faraway places. 

There’s another thing making this 
a rough field to crack . . . the matter 
of languages. This need can’t be 
overemphasized. For example, about 
a year and a half ago in London, 
I was talking job opportunities for 
our graduates with the UP European 
manager. He said, tell’em and tell’em 
again that a good knowledge of at 
least one foreign language is essen- 
tial; two is a lot better. 

One more, and what I think may 
be the most important and wide open 






specialty for the next ten to twenty 
years is science reporting. All around | 
us the scientists are doing incredible 

things. What they’re doing must be | 
explained, accurately and interesting- 
ly, for we'll all live better, or die 

quicker, because of science. As proof | 
of its growing importance to news-|) 
papers is just this one statistic: a7 
recent survey of editors shows that |) 
sixty two percent of them have/ 
doubled the space devoted to science | 
news in the last decade. 


Over at the graduate school, we are 
putting more emphasis on science re- 7 
porting. Part of this program looks 7 
forward to the establishment of a sec- 
ond year, beyond the graduate level, / 
for reporters who already have four, § 
five or six years expereince. 

You might well ask, is specializa- 
tion in one of these fields really neces- | 
sary? } 

It may not be absolutely necessary, 
but it can certaintly help speed ad- } 
vancement in your career. Experience i, 
with our graduate bears this out year 
after year. Many times they’ve told us 
it has led to faster advancement for | 
them. In other cases, it’s been af 
means of a younger man being kept | 
on the staff in preference to an older 
person who did not have a real spe- : 
cialty. 

So, then, how do you become a spe- 
cialist? 

First, get the best possible, broad, » 
liberal education. This is fundamen- | 
tal to any good reporter or editor. ¢ 


There are several ways of becoming | 
a specialist. : 

One is the old fashioned way ...¥ 
your city editor tosses you an assign- 
ment. you do a good job, and you get} 
the next assignment in that field 
Soon you find you’re beginning to 
learn something about it and the first 
thing you know you're the staff ex- 
pert. You’re then stuck with learn- 
ing more to live up to the reputation 
of being the expert. 

A variant is the way I got into busi- ff 
ness writing. I hit this wonderful city, § 
just about at the bottom of the de-§ 
pression, wanting to be a New York 
newspaperman. The one place there 
was even a semblance of a job was 
in the financial editorial department 
of the old Evening Journal. Needless 
to say the job was grabbed quickly 
it proved to be wonderful . . . busi- 
ness can be as interesting as any other} 
form of writing . 

Another way is to create the job> 
for yourself. You go out and dig upp 

(Continued on Page 16.) 
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Erinnerungen: 


unique among 
yearbooks 
By JIM McGRATH 


Yearbook Coordinator, 
Army Dependent High Schools, 
Frankfurt, Germany 


i GINCE 1949, when there were 7 high 


schools in the Army dependents 


are § 
re- education system in Germany, the 
oks |» secondary schools have produced what 
ec- |) is termed a combined yearbook. Al- 
vel,. most symbolic of the increase in the 
yur, |) number of Army secondary schools in 
Europe, the 1957 yearbooks describes 
an the experiences and impressions of 
ves. | the students and faculties of 15 high 
schools — 12 in Germany and 3 in 
ary, France, stretching 600 miles from 
aq-|, Bremerhaven to Munich and 1250 
ace | miles from Rochefort (in Southern 
ear |) France) to West Berlin inside the Iron 
ius) Curtain. 
for Erinnerungen is the German word 
1 al for memories particularly for the 
ept students of the American high schools 
der | in Germany and France where the 
pe- | word became the title of their “com- 
| bined” yearbook — combined in that 
ot the yearbook staffs of these schools 
bring together their talents, observa- 
sad. 4 tions, and efforts to create one year- 
en-) book that is representative of all the 
Army high schools in Europe. 
ing | Unlike yearbooks in the United 
» States, which often require a full 
» year for production, Erinnerungen 








Jim McGrath, (standing? 





Stars and Stripes 


yearbook coordinator, listens in on a small 


February conference group including (l. to r.) Sam Martin (Conn.) at Kaiser- 
lautern, Augsberg student editor Anne Reynolds (Ore.), Bremerhaven Adviser 
Mary Ballard (Wash.), Munich student editor Leslie Wiley (Ohio), and Nuern- 


berg Adviser Erlan Ellers (Cal.). 


(552 pages long this year) is usually 
completed in less than five months. 
This accomplishment can be better 
appreciated when one considers the 
60 percent student turnover each 
year, which rarely leaves a staff with 
more than two experienced members. 


Work on Erinnerungen generally 
begins about midfall, with staffs re- 
presenting all classmen participating. 
First, a 3-day policy meeting com- 
posed of all advisers and the year- 
book coordinator, is held (usually in 
October in Frankfurt) to set the over- 
all tone and format of the new year- 
book; to discuss potential problems; 
and to exchange ideas for themes, art, 
photography and copy. Then each 


Stars and Stripes 


Yearbook Advisers and editors from the 15 Army De- 
pencent High Schools in France and Germany, with the 
Yearbook Coordinator, gather about the cover dummy for 
the ‘957 Erinnerungen at the February conference. 
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school’s staff prepares its section of 
the publication within its allotted pa- 
ges, develops its own theme, art and 
photography work and copy, and com- 
pletes its own layouts. 


ACH SCHOOL’S SECTION reflects 

the individuality and the origin- 
ality of ideas of its creators. Inspira- 
tion is drawn from, and certainly 
stimulated by, the backgrounds and 
atmospheres in which the schools are 
located, varying from large cities such 
as Paris and Munich — huge dynamic, 
cosmopolitan — to small agricultural 
village such as Baumholder (in Ger- 
many), where the citizens tend their 
peripatetic poultry and market eggs 

(Continued on Page 9.) 
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Stars and Stripes 


Yearbook Coordinator McGrath assists Elizabeth White, 
Frankfurt Adviser, Carol Diehl, Orleans studeni editor, 
and Frances Dengel of the Frankfurt American High 
School staff in completing a composite layout. 
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Edward Nell 


The passing of Edward Nell, Executive Secretary of the 
Quill and Scroll Society, is as much of an unpleasant sur- 
prise to the members of this Association as it must have 
been to those more intimately a part of his circle of friends 
and acquaintainces. It takes from the circle of devoted 
friends of the schoo] press a man whose work was char- 
acterized by the selflessness which has been a major factor 
in its development throughout the nation. In this sense 
he was one of the few who set a standard for service that 
became a guide-line for others to follow. 

We knew Ed Nell almost from the day he took over the 
position with Quill and Scroll which became his life work. 
Only twice had we met but those two visits seemed to 
establish a mutual respect of a personal and professional 
nature that was never violated over the years. Early in 
his work with Quill and Scroll, he and the co-founder, 
Dr. George Gallup, came to New York for a visit. Over one 
luncheon at the Men’s Faculty Club on a New Year’s Day 
we reached a clear understanding of our functions. There 
was never a conflict of interests. When either party had 
something of interest to impart, letters were exchanged. 
Whenever doubts arose, the frankness of the exchanges 
dispelled them. 

On one occasion, during a Chicago winter visit, we called 
on him in his tiny office and marvelled that such a broad 
outlook could be maintained in such limited quarters. 
Both of us agreed that the seemingly unlimited expanse 
of Lake Michigan and the cooling effects of its frigid 
waters, which constituted his view, must have had a 
salutary effect on his thinking. Whatever may have been 
the basic cause, he maintained a balance of thought, a fair 
and open mind and a calm and judicious voice on all 
matters pertaining to the school press and its varied per- 
sonnel. 
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Quill and Scroll will find it impossible to replace Edward 
Nell but it has an opportunity to pick a successor whose 
selection will be a compliment to the man and to him? 
whose replacement he will be. , 
<> > <> \ 


The Fertile Summer Season 


There was a time when we looked forward to thc sum- 7 
mer as a time for rest and recreation in the lighter sense | 
but, from all the signs and portents, this has become a part 
of the year when most school press people, Advisers and 
students, lay the foundations for the year that is to come, 
The summer sessions enable the men and women who 
are to take over a publication in the fall to learn what 
they will be required to do or to bring themselves up to 
date on what they are now doing. For the students, the 
institutes and workshops offer unparalleld opportunities 
to acquire the information and practical skills they need 
if their pappers and yearbooks are to be what they should 
be. 

With rare exceptions, we know of no school activity that 
captures the interest and excites the imagination of stu- } 
dents to such an extent that they will give up large por- fl 
tions of their vacations to work on plans for their first 


autumn issue and spend their time and funds to ae 
the institutes and workshops, as does the school publication | 
field. It is something they must want to do for, certainly, 
without this impelling motive, wild horses could not | 
them to summer schools in such numbers. 

Such a phenomenon in youth and education cannot be 
regarded lightly. To use a worn and ragged phrase, it is 
motivation of the highest order. Perhaps our educators 
might give it some thought as they review the accomplish- 
ments of their schools. The school press, established by 
youth, and for them and their associates, and still carried 
on largely by their efforts, might have the essence of an 


idea worth exploiting. 
> 





> > 


Journalism In Broad Perspective 


Prof. Foster's article in this issue of the Review presents } 
some facets of journalism that may have escaped the at- 
tention of many students and Advisers. One of the great § 
problems of professional journalism today is the failure } 
of so many students to enter upon a journalistic career f 
despite all the training and efforts leading to that end. > 
Radio, television, advertising, public relations and re-| 
lated fields draw them off in increasing numbers. 

The lure of the papers in big cities is understandahie but f 
they have their problems, too. They prefer seasoned news- f 
paper men and women and the seasoning seems to take 
place on the smaller and less known papers. Of these § 
there are hundreds whose names do not come to mind 
when one mentions a newspaper career. There are many § 
more among the country weeklies. And, as Prof. Foster 
points out. religious, industrial and other fields have their 
openings and opportunities. : 

Most newspapermen seem to have a yen for a small 
town and a country paper. Many have made the break 
after successful careers on the big papers. The trend is 
toward the suburbs of our large cities where “gracious > 
living” seems to be the goal and expectation. Papers are 
springing up there; someone must run them. 

In talking over careers, in planning for the future, it isf 
wise and prudent to find the level of one’s metier and 
shape a course accordingly. 
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Many are the ways devised by Ad- 
yisers and staffs to cover the Con- 
One delegation came armed 
with manila file folders with a list 
of their exchanges attached to the 
first inside page and instructions to 
check with schools not on the list 
whose publications would appear to 
be helpful. Attached to the next page 
were blank pages for notes with speci- 
fic instructions to make notes on all 
meetings attended. Included were 
copies of their paper and the request 
“to ask questions about things we do 
wrong.” Finally, a note that at a given 
hour at the end of the day they were to 
meet at a designated spot. This should 
have resulted in enough information 
to provide for endless and fruitful 
discussions after the return home. 


The hotel lists came in handy for 
most people. Locations, types of ac- 
comodations, prices of rooms, tele- 
phone numbers and addresses and, 


» in addition, the name of the person 


to whom all inquiries could be made 
enabled the delegations to get through 
the Convention with little or no dif- 
ficulty to person or purse. 
Telephone extensions, installed at 
the Registration Desk in Low Library 
and the Information Desk at McMillin 
Theatre, enabled the staff and the 


F delegates to keep closely in touch with 


one another. It cut down the racing 
back and forth to get answers to ques- 
tions for what might be wanted at one 
spot, someone in another place could 
provide the information. This was 
particularly helpful in checking on 
awards for the person who knew most 
about them was on duty in McMillin. 

Late entries, always a problem, were 
listed and the lists handed to both 
Registration and Information Desks. 
We promised to get them done, if we 
could. Some papers had been sent 
in long before the Conventicn but 
Entry Forms or checks were missing. 
These lists gave accurate information 
on the status of incomplete papers 
and satisfied those who were worried 
when their publications did not ap- 
pear on the Awards List. 


Free messages home to any place in 
the United States was a service pro- 
vide i the delegates by the students 
operating the Columbia University 
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“Inside The Convention... 


Amateur Radio Station W2AEE. Mes- 
sages were limited to 25 words and 
if left at the Registration Desk would 
be transmitted by the operators. Dele- 
gates were also invited to visit the 
station located in Room 1700 of The 
Engineering Building. This was the 
first time this feature was added to 
the Convention program and many 
took advantage of it. 


Some interesting meetings take 
place at the Convention. The charming 
lady who presided over the Registra- 
tion Desk, Mrs. Donald Wilson, came 
to the luncheon with her husband, a 
distinguished composer. Mr. Wilson 
began to chat with his nearest table 
companion, Mrs. Birdie H. Davis, Ad- 
viser to the Pirate’s Log, Highline 
High School, Seattle, Wash. They soon 
discovered they had gone to college 
together and worked for the same 
outfit in their spare time. They had 
not met for forty years. Mrs. Davis 
was astonished to find herself on the 
1957 Gold Key list a bit later. 


The National Youth Scholarship 
Fund, newly established by Johnson 
and Johnson and the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance Company, to offer 
49 scholarships valued at $75,000, pre- 
sented its circulars and explanatory 
information to the Convention dele- 
gates. All one has to do was complete 
the statement: “A good education is 
important because...” . 


The Daily Paper for Feb. 23, 1977, 
was issued as a souvenir to the Con- 
vention delegates by the Paper 
Chemicals Department of American 
Cyanamid Co., to dramatize the Age 
of Forest Products, America’s fifth- 
largest and third-fastest-growing in- 
dustry. The first copy was presented 
to Columbia’s Graduate School of 
Journalism Library, “the ‘newest’ 
paper in the oldest news morgue in 
the United States”. Delegates took 
away their copies, too. 


Catherine Hayden Jones, Julia Rich- 
man High School, New York City, 


gave her usual delightful talk on “The 
Young Poet and the Professional 
Poetry Market” and then went home 
to find her latest contribution to Good 
“June in the Rain”, 


Housekeeping, 


Advisers Honored 


Life Membership in the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association 
was conferred on Miss Daisy J. Davis, 
former Adviser to the Budget, Vail 
Dean School, Elizabeth, N. J. Miss 
Davis retired last June and is now liv- 
ing at 554 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth. 
The CSPA also awarded her a Certi- 
ficate of Merit for 25 or more years 
of active advising. 


Miss Dorothy Cathell, Adviser to the 
Oracle, Senior High School, Abington, 
Pa., was given a dinner party at the 
Taft Hotel during the Convention in 
honor of her forthcoming retirement 
in June. Not only was her delegation 
present but several of the faculty and 
administration came to New York 
especially for the event. It was in 
the nature of a surprise party during 
which a number of gifts were pre- 
sented to Miss Cathell. Dr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, CSPA Director, presented her 
with a Life Membership Certificate, 
CSPAA, at the same time. 


John E. Mulligan, Adviser to the 
Central High News, Central High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn., recently 
received a Certificate of Merit for his 
far more than 25 years of advisership. 
At the CSPA Convention, he was also 
presented a Gold Key for his out- 
standing contributions to school pub- 
lications work. 


had been accepted. She felt the Con- 
vention was her lucky star. It certain- 
ly lent force to her talk. 


New York Supreme Court Justice 
David W. Peck, guest speaker on the 
New York Times Youth Forum at the 
Convention and guest at the luncheon, 
wrote: “ I enjoyed the luncheon very 
much and regarded it as a great 
privilege to see the amazing group 
you had gathered and have a part in 
the conclusion of the meeting. I was 
certainly impressed with the Associa- 
tion and its program”. 


And after the Convention, Cecil 
Brown, noted ABC News Comment- 
ator, wrote: “Let me assure you that 
I enjoyed the opportunity (to speak) 
immensely. But more importantly, 
I was amazed at the remarkable pro- 
gram you had arranged. Surely, all 
those young people were provided 
with a wealth of inspiration and 
practical information as a result of 


(Continued on Page 9.) 


Treasures At Our Fingertips 


We walk among the ruined Roman walls, 
The tumbled, leaning towers, 
And think about their builders, 
The long-dead architects who planned and designed, 
The slaves who carried the stones. 
The soldiers and merchants and toga-clad senators 
and graceful, tanned people who lived therein; 
To wonder what fierce tribe destroyed these 
walls and towers, 
What barbaric horde rode galloping among the toppled 
stones, burning and pillaging; 
To gaze aloft at the delicate spires of a cathedral, 
Reaching their fingers toward heaven, 
And wonder at the strength that has held them 
there for centuries; 
To enter the oaken doors into the cool stillness within, 
To kneel on the stones worn smooth with age, 
To hear the whispered prayers in the shadows, 
And feel the Holy Presence; 
To walk along the Seine, 
pausing once in a while to look 
at the books and paintings 
standing row on row in the little stalls; 
To breathe the salt air and feel 
the cold spray on my face; 


To brace my feet against the waves’ 
impatient toss 

And watch the shining porpoises at play; 

To wander through the quiet 
halls of a museum, 

Stopping here and there to look more closely 
at a faded painting, a cracked and dusty 
manuscript, a worm-eaten statue from 
some catacomb or deserted monastery 

And think about the people whose love 
of life was so great they had to put 
it down for others to share; 

To climb a steep and winding path 
past regal pines that bend and 
whisper as I pass through it 
seems beneath their dignity, 

And suddenly emerge on what seems 
the crown of the world, 

With the panorama of Hesse 
spread out like a patchwork 
quilt below; 

(Far off lie the slate-gray 
checks, the silver serpent 
of the Main, the 
miniature chimneys 
that are Frankfurt.) 


Dave Miles 


(A page from the 1957 Erinnerungen, 
yearbook of the 15 American High 
Schools in Germany and France.) 


To stand beside a playful Alpine stream 
And look high, high, 
into the silver-blue crags above, 
where misty tendrils swirl, 
And wonder whence the stream comes, 
Which moving field of ice gave it birth; 
To walk and talk and live with people of other lands, 
To share each other’s knowledge and experiences; 
These are the treasures at our fingertips, 
Great wealth, more valuable than gold from any Spanis! 
galleon, resting on its murky hiding-places; 
If we will but open our minds and grasp the treasures, 
They will be ours to keep always. 
Permanent and ever ready to be called forth 
from the dark recesses of time past, 
Not horded and stored away, 
But returning, brightened through use. 


Pat Pollock 
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1957 Summer Offerings In School Journalism 


THE ANNUAL survey of courses re- 

lating to the school press that will 

be offered in the summer sessions of 

colleges and universities throughout 
the United States is carried below. 

The returns from the inquiry sub- 
mitted to 276 Summer Session Direct- 
ors indicate that courses directly ap- 
plicable to school journalism will be 
given in 46 institutions in 28 states. 
Included in the list, and starred (*) 
for quick reference, are 22 workshops, 
institutes, short courses and the like. 
This is an increase of five over 1956 
while the number of schools otfering 
courses has dropped from 70 in the 
1956 list. 

This survey was conducted, as its 
predecessors have been, under the 
auspices of the National Council of 
Scholastic Press and Advisers Asso- 
ciations. 


The list follows: 
ARIZONA 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, 
Ariz. 
July 15 - August 16 
Jism: The Newspaper 
School. 
CALIFORNIA 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, Los Angeles, Cal. 
June 24 - August 2 
*JO25: Newspaper 
School Students 
J470; School Publications [for Advisers] 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
June 24 - August 2 
Journ s104: Journalism for Teachers 
= JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San Jose, 
al. 
June 24 - August 2 
*Jour 263S: School Publications Workshop 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Stanford, Cal. 
June 24 - August 17 
Ed 285: Curriculum 
Journalistic Writing 
COLORADO 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Boulder, Col. 
June 17 - July 19; July 23 - August 23 
Jour s530-2: Supervision of High Scnool 

Publications [either term] 

—~ STATE COLLEGE, 

ol. 

Pre-session June 10 - 20; 
June 22 - August 16 

Bus Ed 280h: Production of the School 
Newspaper - Annual [pre-session] 

Eng 201: School Newspaper and Annual 
[regular session] 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMER- 
ICA, Washington, D. C. 

July 1 - August 9 

S 505: Supervision of School Publications 

S roen Advanced Journalistic Writing Prac- 
ice 

*Journalism Institute for High School Stu- 

dents [July 1 - July 26] 
*Yearbook Short Course [June 27 - 29] 
FLORIDA 


THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 

June 18 - 28 

Jour 513-A: School Newspaper 

Jour 513-B: School Yearbook 

GEORGIA 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, Grady School 

of Journalism, Athens, Ga. 

June 18 - July 25; July 29 - August 22 

Jour 566: Journalism in the Secondary 
S-hool [first session] 

Jou 766: Journalism in the Secondary 
School [second session] 

IDA!IO 

UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, Moscow, Idano 

Jure 17 - 28 

‘Journ 175: School 


Flagstaff, 
and the Public 
Workshop for 


High 


and Instruction in 


Greeley, 


regular session 


Publications Workshop 
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ILLINOIS 
SOUTHERN 
bondale, Ill. 
June 17 — August 9 7 
Jour 421: School Publications 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE, 
DeKalb, Ill. 
June 1/ - August 10 | 
Eng 335J: School Publications 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
School of Journalism, Evanston, Ill. 
June 30 - August 3 
*National Institute for High School Journ- 
alists 
WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE, 
Macomb, Ill. 

June 3 - July 12; July 12 - August 16 _ 
5U2: Types of Writing for School Publica- 
tions and School Publicity : 
503: Types of Writing for School Publica- 

tions and School Publicity 


INDIANA 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington, Ind. 
*Eleventh Annual High School Journalism 
Institute 
Newspaper Division [July 7 - July 20] 
Yearbook Division [July 21 - August 2] 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 
June 24 - July 12; July 15 - August 2 
*Jour 201: Teaching Students How to 
Write for the School Paper and ‘/ear- 
book [both terms] 
*Jour 202: Designing the School Paper and 
Yearbook [both terms] 


IOWA 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, School of 
Journalism, lowa City, lowa 
19:113: Supervision of School 
[June 11 - August 7] 
*19:118; High School Advisers Workshop 


KANSAS 

KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Pittsburgh, Kan. 

June 5 - 7 
*Workshop for High School 
Sponsors and Staffs 

KENTUCKY 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, Lexington, 


Ky. 

June 10 - August 3 ; 

Jour 110: Supervision of High School Pu- 
blications 

LOUISIANA 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, School 

of Journalism, Baton Rouge, La. 

June 6 - August 10 

Jour tl: High School ublications 

MICHIGAN 

a gal OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, 
ich. 

June 24 - August 17 

Educ D144: Teaching of Journalism and 
Supervision of High School Publications 

*Educ D146: Editorial Administration Work. 
shop for Supervisors of High School Pu- 
blications 

MINNESOTA 

MANKATO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

Mankato, Minn, 

“Eng. 281-88: Journalism Laboratory [Pu- 
biishing the College Newspaper| June 
10 - July 17 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapo- 

lis, Minn. 

June 17 - July 20 

Jour 82: Supervision of School 


tions 
MISSOURI 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
Journalism, Columbia, Mo. 
High School Journalism [June 10-August2] 
*Short Course for High School Advisers 
and Staff Members [June 17 - 22] 
MONTANA 


EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE OF EDU. 
CATION, Billings, Montana 

June 10 - July 12; July 15 - August 15 
En 105: Journaligm and the School News- 
paper [both sessions] 
En 401: School Publications [both sessions] 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, Missoula, 
Montana 

June 17 - August 23 

Jour 316: School Publications 

NEVADA 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, Reno, Nev. 
June 24 - August 2 

Sec Ed 343, 387[G] 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW MEXICO WESTERN COLLEGE, Sil- 
ver City, N. M. 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Car- 


Medill 


Publications 


Publications 


Publica- 


School of 


June 10 - August 2 
Jour 401: Supervision of School 
tions 
OHIO 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, School of Journalism, 
Athens, Ohio 
June 16 - 22 
*Workshop for High School Advisers and 
Students [Newspaper and Yearbook] 


OREGON 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene 
June 17 - August 9 

J489: Supervision of School 
[last four weeks] 

*Short Course for High School Publications 
[August 12-16] — for Advisers and Staff 
Members 

Saev ann OREGON COLLEGE, La Grande, 
re. 

June 17 - 28 

*Ed 107s: Workshop on Methods and Ma- 
— for School Publications and Publi- 
city 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Es TEACHERS COLLEGE, Millersville, 


a. 

July 22 - July 26 

*Unit Il of Contemporary Literature Work- 
shop [Journalism]: to include the advis- 
ing of high school and college newspa- 


pers 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVER- 
SITY, University Park, Pa. 
June 10 - June 28 
Journ 430: Supervision and Management of 
School Publications 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
WINTHROP COLLEGE, 
June 24 - 28 
*Conference for High School 


TENNESSEE 


—- STATE UNIVERSITY, Memphis, 
enn, 

June 5 - July 14 

421: Journalism in the Secondary School 


TEXAS 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, 
Dallas, Tex. 
June 5 - July 13 
Journ 68: Supervision of Publications aid 
Public Relations 
Educa 71C: Teaching Journalism 
Secondary School 
UTAH 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, Provo, 
Utah 
June 10 - July 12; July 15 -August 16 
Art 204: Yearbook Layout and Editing 
Jour 121: Press Photography 

*Jour 171, 172: Reporting and Editing Work- 


shop 
WASHINGTON 
WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, Bellingham, Wash. 
June 17 - July 26 
*Eng 416: Producing the School Newspaper 
Eng 417: Producing the School Yearbook 
CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, Ellensburg, Wash. 
June 17 - August 16 
Eng 365: High School Publications 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, Pull- 
man, Wash. 
June 17 - August 9 
Journ $431: High School Publications 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, 
Wash. 
June 24 - August 23 
*Jour 300 ab: Laboratory Work on Univer- 
sity ‘‘Daily”’ 
WEST VIRGINIA 
FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE, 
W. Va. 
June 3 - July 12; July 12 - August 23 
Jour 312: Publication Problems 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 
June 10 - July 19 
Jour 215: High School Journalism and Stu- 
dent Publications 
WISCONSIN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Wisc. 
July 1 - 26 
Jour 191: School Publications and Teacn- 
ing of Journalism 
UNIVERSITY of Wisconsin, 
Wisc. 
July 1 - August 9 
Jour 191: Supervision of School 
tions 


“[*] Indicates Workshop, 
Course, etc. 


Publica- 


,Ore. 


Publications 


Rock Hill, S. C. 
Editors 


in the 


Fairmont, 


Madison, 


Milwauxce, 


Publica- 


Institute, Short 





EDITORIALS... Choice of The Month 


These editorials were selected by the 
staff of THE LOG, Collins High School, 
Oak Hill, West Virginia, under the 
direction of Miss Elizabeth Craver, 
the Adviser. They were picked after 
careful study for they “believed they 
successfully covered the topic used as 
a basic for the editorial’. 

<> 


What Is God’s Will? 


On our campus, as in any other 
place, we are constantly hearing this 
eternal question discussed: What is 
God’s will? We wonder what God’s 
will is for our own lives, for the lives 
of others, and for our entire college 
community. All too often we attempt 
to answer this question on very meager 
evidence. We attempt to determine 
what God’s will is for others, when we 
cannot even decide what His will is 
for ourselves. 

In all probability, God’s will is both 
an absolute thing and a relative thing. 
It is absolute in that He desires all 
of us to love Him, love others, and 
live our lives in service for all. It is 
relative in that He may have a dif- 
ferent way or method for each of us 
to serve Him and our fellow men. We 
are all to work for the same end, 
but perhaps we are ali not to ac- 
complish it by the same means. 


Dr. Roland Turnbull, former presi- 
dent of Shurtleff College, told us dur- 
ing Christian Emphasis Week last year 
that there are four ways to know God’s 
particular will for our personal lives: 
(1) by reading the Bible, (2) by prayer, 
(3) by getting the advice of those 
who know us best, and (4) by examin- 
ing the circumstances in which we 
find ourselves. If most of these factors 
seem to point to the same course of 
action, it is most probable that this 
is the course God wants us to take. 
But even then, it is often very dif- 
ficult for us to know just what is the 
best thing to do in many cases. 


If, therefore, it is so hard to deter- 
mine God’s will for ourselves, how can 
we say what His will is for others? 
The answer is simply this: We are 
not to judge concerning the methods 
used by others as they attempt to 
do His will. We all are here for the 
same reason — to serve God, and each 
is to decide for himself how he shall 
serve his purpose. Each must decide 
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for himself what degree he will work 
for, who his friends will be, what 
church he wil] attend, how he shall use 
his spare time, and so forth. If each 
will keep his own “house in order,” 
he will be surprised to learn how many 
of his neighbors do the same! 


Howling Gale 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy, 


New London, Conn. 
<> 


Many People Know What 
Respect Means But Often 
Forget To Use It 


Respect. What is respect? Accord- 
ing to the dictionary respect means to 
avoid intruding upon, tempting, or 
offending. Knowing what respect is 
doesn’t help very much unless that 
knowledge is put into effect. 


Respect is something that can be 
used every minute of the day no mat- 
ter what a person does or where one 
may be. At school is an excellent 
place to use respect because while you 
are in high school people are forming 
an opinion of you that will probably 
last throughout your whole life. 

Right now you may be “just one 
of the gang” and not care what kind 
of an opinion people have of you, but 
wouldn’t it be rather embarrassing to 
meet up with an old friend ten or 
twenty years after you are out of 
school and have him remember you 
as the kid who thought words like 
“excuse me”, “thank you”, and 
“please” were put in the English lan- 
guage for “sissies”. 

Yes, no doubt it would be rather 
embarrassing but people don’t have 
to remember you as being that type 
of person. It doesn’t take any longer 
to say something nice to a person 
than it does to insult him or hurt 
his feelings. 

Would it be asking too much of a 
person to stop in the halls and give 
his name and what class he is going 
to the student on hall duty, or to 
lose a minute of two in order to avoid 
knocking someone down? No, it would 
not, for after all just think what a 
big payoff will come in later life to 
those who build the good habit of 
having respect for others. 

The Sophian 
Sophia High School, 


Sophia, West Virginia 


Sacrifice For a Purpose 


Each generation leaves, as it passes, | 
the names of men who have endeared 
themselves to the hearts of their pub- 77 
lic. There are author’s actors, doctors, 
and lawyers, but high on the list are § 
the names of two who seem to repre- f 
sent the foundation of our great coun- | 
try. Like hotdogs and baseball they | 
have become a past of our American 
heritage. And just as hotdogs and § 
baseball have become pleasant tradi- 
tions, so have these names become [| 
happy legends built upon hatchets and 
cherry pie, log cabins and perfect 
honesty. 


Yes, time has healed the wounds 
which they felt so deeply — gradual- 
ly easing the pain and heartbreak, 
until today the scars are barely visible. 
The horrors of their wars have be- 
come so remote, that today we like to § 
remember only those things which are 
pleasant to us — truthful little George, 
and “Honest Abe’s” humble birth — 
trying to shove their sacrifices and 
unhappiness out of the picture. 


Would they have wanted it this way 
— these men who bore so much that } 
their countrymen might have peace? 
Probably not. Naturally they would 
not have us mourn for them, for they 
were not the type of men who take 
naturally to mourning, but neither 
would they have us to forget so soon 
the purpose of their suffering. It is 
well to remember as we joyfully 
celebrate the birthdays of our beloved 
patriots, that sadness often teaches 
great lessons of patience, humility, 
and respect for the past. 


The Signal 
Sistersville High School 
Sisterville, West Virginia 


Corrections In Ratings 


Because or arithmetical and other 
errors, the following publications’ rat- 
ings have been changed from that 
published in the April Review :— 


ANGELS ECHO, St. Francis School, Ridge- 
field Park, N. J., elementary, printed news- 
peper, from First to Medalist. 


THE PLANET, Covert Avenue School, El- 
mont, N. Y., elementary offset newspaper, 
from First Place to Medalist. 


MADISON NEWS, Madison School, Chicago, 
lil., elementary offset newspaper, ‘rom 
First Place to Medalist. 


ORACLE, Senior High School, Abington, Pa., 
Literary Magazine, from Third to First 
Place. 


The School Press Revivw 





Erinnerungen: 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


> and attend their 16th cenntury church 
on the hill. And so the themes for 
1957 include Frankfurt’s medieval 
towers and the maritime images of 
Bremerhaven; the Mannheim staff 


> has cleverly integrated the widespread 


use of candles in Europe into its story, 
and others follow suit. 


Few teachers or students in the 
United States have quite the unique 
experiences of creating a yearbook 
that those in Europe have. The ad- 
visers and staffs compiling Erin- 
nerungen have the opportunity to 
work with the photographers, pub- 
lishers, and printers of a foreign coun- 
try, where the language, of course, is 
different, and whose publication ma- 
terials, journalism techniques, and 
» methods of art reproductions vary. 
The production of a yearbook is not 
only a rewarding creative experience; 
it is a profitable and satisfying learn- 
ing situation. International book fairs 
» are visited to obtain visual aids in 
contemporary printing trends. Field 
trips are made by the staff members 
» to savor the many flavors of . their 
school’s special precincts. They write 
about and draw sketches of cities and 
villages, mountains and lakes, crowds 
at market places, sidewalk cafes, 
harvest festivals and Christmas fairs. 
Even hidden paths and seldom-seen 
places are exposed to view. 


Coordinating the yearbook 
enormous job. 


From the first volume in 1949 
through the 1955 edition, Miss Gay 
Long, previously with the Denver 
Public Schools, acted as yearbook co- 
ordinator. This past year Jim Mc- 
| Grath, formerly of the Columbia High 
» School in the Richland, Washington, 
Public Schools, was appointed co- 
ordinator when Miss Long accepted 
the position of art consultant and 
yearbook coordinator with the Air 
Force schools. Mr. McGrath is also 
full-time arts and crafts instructor at 
the Frankfurt American High School 
in Germany. 

The yearbook coordinator sends out 
frequent newsletters, including one 
sent immediately after the opening of 
Schoo] in September, summoning each 
yearbook adviser to help in _ the 
Selection of the yearbook staff. Sub- 
sequent letters assist with layouts, art 
work, creative copy work, selection of 
photographers, discovering themes, 
ete. The final deadline occurs in the 


is an 
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early part of February. At this time 
the yearbook advisers and one student 
staff representative from each school 
gather for anonther 3-day conference 
in Frankfurt. Each school’s group 
brings its completed layouts for its 
section, all ready for the printer to 
take over. At this meeting, which was 
set up this year primarily as a work 
meeting, the yearbook staff members 
and advisers review their layouts, art, 
copy and photographic work to assure 
the uniformity necessary for such a 
publication, yet preserving the in- 
dividuality of the 15 schools. The 1957 
book gives each school’s opening a 
fold-out page and the opportunity to 
use color overlays. 


AGE allotment would appear to be 

a difficut problem but, actually, 
a rather simple formula has been 
adopted. The formula takes the fol- 
lowing elements into account: the 
number of seniors per page, the num- 
ber of faculty members per page, and 
the number of clubs and activities per 
school. Depending upon the enroil- 
ment of the school, a certain number 
of pages is given to sports, classroom 
activilies, dividers and school dor- 
mitories. Thus, Berlin — the smallest 
high school with 65 students — in the 
1957 yearbook will have 18 pages; and 
Frankfurt — the largest high school 
with almost 800 students — has 62 
pages. Pages are also allotted to the 
introduction of the book and to an 
index; with no advertising, there are 
no pages devoted to it. 


Beginning in the middle of March, 
and extending into May, the coordin- 
ator must work closely with the Ger- 
man printer, usually a new one every 
year. Contracts for printing Erin- 
nerungen are awarded to the lowest 
bidder. 


Printing expenses are met by the 
individual sales of the book at four 
dollars a copy, with an additional sup- 
plement coming from the Army Wel- 
fare Fund each year; 2900 copies have 
been ordered for 1957. 

Dedications and introductions for 
the Erinnerungen are also discussed 
at the February meeting. The one 
that appears most appropriate for the 
occasion is selected for publication. 
Thus, the 1957 Erinnerunger begins: 


To the free mind of man 
From which ideals and greatness 
spring, 
From which individual creativeness 
stems, and 
Civilization’s progress flows, 


We dedicate Erinnerungen. 


Inside The Convention 
( Continued from Page 5.) 


your expert planning for this year’s 
meeting. If over 4000 budding cubs 
flower into competent journalists, the 
happy responsibility will be yours.” 

Mohammed Amice Soussane from 
Morocco, and Susan Rennie from the 
Union of South Africa, both here 
on the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum, came to the Convention with 
the delegation from Long Beach, N. 
Y., High School under the wing of 
Mrs. Irma E. Zillessen, Adviser. Mo- 
hammed, 18, is from Casablanca and 
hopes he will be able to enter Yale 
in the fall. Susan was selected by the 
Youth Forum out of 9000 students and 
has applied for a scholarship at 
Barnard College, the college for wo- 
men at Columbia. 


Mrs. Margaret Cosse Richard, Ad- 
viser, the Contraband, McNeese State 
College, Lake Charles, La., wanted a 
special meeting for her delegation 
so one was set up under Prof. John 
V. Field, University of Michigan, and 
H. Douglas Eldridge, Editor, Columbia 
Daily Spectator. CSPA tries to please. 


In addition to the newspapers, ma- 
gazines and yearbooks on exhibit, the 
glass cases carried a complete show- 
ing of CSPA aids, needs. Gold Keys, 
Certificates of Award and other items 
covering the services of the Associa- 
tion. There was also a file of Reviews 
and the Advisers Association Bulletin 
on view. In other cases were displayed 
copies of the Gregorian, Gregory 
School, Chicago, before and after re- 
ceiving CSPA’s critical analysis. An- 
other exhibit was the Hungarian is- 
sue of the Miller, Millburn, N. J., High 
School. Attention was also attracted 
by the 1956 Congressional, the year- 
book issued by the School for Pages 
for the House, Senate and Supreme 
Court in Washington. 


The Columbia Spectator issued a 
special supplement to its issue of Fri- 
day, March 15, covering the current 
program and the history and back- 
ground of the Association. Copies of 
this were placed at each seat in the 
Waldorf making an interesting sou- 
venir of the Convention and of 
Columbia, itself. This was one of the 
best attempts ever made by the un- 
dergraduate College Daily to honor 
the delegates to a Convention. 





Features Of The Month... 


These features, stronger and more 
emphatic than most appearing in stu- 
dent publications, were selected for 
this issue by the Rev. Donald Bay- 
dik, O.S.B., Adviser to THE BENNET, 
Benedictine High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the members of his staff. 


<> 


Stupid Editors Damp 
National Newspaper 
Week Celebration 

By John Lewis 


When National Newspaper week is 
observed, Oct. 1-8, many Americans 
will not have their hearts and souls 
in the celebration. 

Because the manner in which the 
American press reported recent news 
events, the discerning reader is be- 
ginning to notice many daily news- 
papers are directed by irresponsible 
editors or managerial staffs. These 
men, judging from their actions, are 
ignorant about the noble role which 
the nature of the press demands. 


EDITORS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR FACTS 


Editors have the responsibility of 
selecting the facts worthy of record. 
Instead, some of these so-called 
moulders of public opinion prefer the 
damaging half-truth, sensationalism 
and vulgarity. They think nothing 
about outraging the rights and feel- 
ings of any human being. They com- 
mand reporters to snoop where they 
have no right to be. The brash, un- 
ethical means these editors employ 
to obtain a scoop is levelling the Amer- 
ican press to that of a savage. 


Consider the wedding in Monaco. 
The affair was handled like a circus. 
Then there was the tragic account 
of the Dutch royal family which was 
serialized on the basis of a soap opera. 
When the British princes upheld the 
sanctity of marriage there were news- 
papers disagreeing with her decision. 


PRESS SHOWS SAVAGERY 
IN KIDNAP CASE 


But the savagery of the American 
press came to light in the kidnapping 
of that baby in New York state. Even a 
“gentlemen's” agreement not to break 
the story was disregarded. Such an 


Ten 


agreement would not have been neces- 
sary if the press had any reputa- 
tion for responsibility. 

That the tabloids acted like ignor- 
amuses in this case was to be ex- 
pected. But when the quality papers, 
like the New York Times — famous 
for its motto, “All the news that’s 
fit to print’ — followed suit, what’s 
one to think? 

This year’s National Newspaper 
week celebration should emphasize 
that America’s free press is in dire 
need of responsible editors or man- 
agerial staffs. Little Peter Weinberger 
definitely seconds the motion! 

The Bennet 
Benedictine High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Crystal-Gazers Say Device 
Will Counteract A-Bombing 
By Dennis Rygiel 


During 1957 the Benedictine student 
should not expect many major changes 
in everyday-living. But look out for 
the year 2,000! 

Recently the British Royal Society 
of Arts sponsored a contest on what 
life would be like in the year 2,000. 
Entries included weird as well as 
normal predictions. 

According to crystal-gazers, when 
present Benedictine students will 
range in years from 57 to 61, a device 
will have been invented to prevent at 
a distance the fission of atomic nuclei, 
thus countering the dangers of atomic 
bombing. “Likewise, a new human spe- 
cies with two hands and four arms 
will appear as a result of mutation. 


VEGETARIAN DIET WILL PREVAIL 


Man in the year 2,000 will be on a 
vegetarian diet to avoid the land 
waste involved in meat production. 
Foods will be sold in package form. 
Distinctions between breakfast, lunch 
and dinner will disappear. 


In treating physical and emotional 
pain hypnosis will be used. The great- 
est medical advance will be the re- 
cognition that physical and mental 
illness are related and must be treated 
together. 


NO TEACHING OF SUBJECTS 


Education will consist of games and 
occupational therapy. No specific sub- 
jects will be taught in schools. Hyp- 


nosis will be used as a mechanical aid 
to learning, and emphasis will be | 
placed on voice training as a result . 
of the development of television and 
recorded talks. i 


Automobiles will travel on roof.ops 
and below the ground; pedestrians on 
moving sidewalks. Airports will re-§ 
quire much less surface areas as most | 
of each runway will be underground, | 
Advertisement will be projected onto 
the night sky. , 


The Bennet ; 
Benedictine High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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United States Permits Men | 
To Fulfill Military Training 
Obligation 5 Ways 

By David Skrabec 


From Uncle Sam comes the remind- f 
er that there are five choices through 
which a person can fulfill his six-year 
military duty in a way best suited 
to individual career plans. 

The first choice — available from fj 
age 17 — says enlist for three or more 
years and incur the six-year obliga- ff 
tion. 

According to choice number two, 
enlist in the Army reserve for six 
years to serve two years on active 
duty, three years in the Ready reserve 
and one year in the Standby reserve. 
Person in this program is called to} 
active duty within 120 days. 

Wait for induction, advises choice 
three, and assume the six-year duty 
beginning on the date inducted. 

Choice number four — enlist prior 
to age 1842 in a unit of the Army 
reserve for a period of eight years. 
You will be called to active duty for} 
six months’ training. During active 
duty you will be paid $50 per month, 
and upon completion thereof you will 
be deferred from induction as long as 
you participate in the Ready reserve. 

Enlist prior to 18% in a unit of the 
National guard, states choice number 
five, and be deferred from induction 
as long as service performed is satis- 
factory. Upon attaining age 28 such 4 
person would no longer be liable for 
induction. 

Army Reserve Unit advisers offer 
to high school students detailed infor- 
mation on request. 

The Bennet 
Benedictine High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Planning Committee of the 
Illinois State High School Press As- 
sociation has approved a new rnethod 
of selecting officers by mail. This is 








a a substitute for the old system where- 
a by one slate of officers was presented 





to the annual Convention for ap- 
proval. Fred Siebert, Director of the 
Illinois School of Journalism and 
Communications, has resigned to be- 
come director of the School of Journ- 
alism, Michigan State University, ef- 
fective September 1. Glenn Hanson, 
ISHSPA Director, has announced the 
summer course for newspaper Advisers 



















































, will not be given for lack of reserva- 
tions. 94 yearbooks, 128 newspapers 
and one magazine, a total of 229 high 
school publications, are now members 
of the Association. 

ind- f . : 

ough Trojan Journalist, issued by the 
School of Journalism, University of 

year} southern California, Los Angeles, 

ited carries news of a summer clinic for 

teachers of journalism to begin June 
from} 24 and lists five courses for them in 
more § related fields during the summer ses- 
liga-} sion. A program of interest to Ad- 

visers and students is being developed 
two, under the guidance of John H. McCoy, 

- six Director. 

ctive Ae: Se ae eS 

serve Southern Illinois High School Press 

serve. Association reports 302 in attendance 

1d to at the April 13 meeting which had as 
its theme: “The School Press -— and 

hoice Southern Illinois”. An increase of 10 

duty schools over 1955-56 gave the Associa- 

tion a membership of 42. Member- 

prior ship is open to all schools in the 31 

Army southern-most countries in the state. 

years. ee ila 

» The Missouri IPA Newsletter states 

y for that 59 schools entered newspapers 

active in their annual contest, an advance 

onth, registration of 25 for the short course, 

u will § and a June 14 deadline for yearbook 

ng &8 contest entries. Sponsored by the 

serve. § Missouri School of Journalism, N. S. 

vf the Patterson is the Director of the As- 

umbel § sociation. 

iction ee ee 

satis‘ Nearly 600 students and Advisers 

uch 2% were in attendance at the 11th an- 

le for nual convention of the Maryland 
Scholastic Press Advisers Convention, 
offer § U. of M., College Park, on April 6. 
in for- “es se &© = « 
Nassau Scholastic Press. including 
all schools in that New York County, 

l met at Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
Apri! 5 for their spring conference. 
The ‘ofstra College Yearbook Forum 

Review ® May, 1957 













With The School Press Associations... 


was held on May 25 with Otto Quale 
publications director of the American 
Yearbook Company, as the featured 
guest. Dr. Sigmund J. Sluszka, CSPAA 
President, is President of the Faculty 
Advisers section of the Nassau group. 


The OSP_ Bulletin, March issue, 
features for its Oregon readers the 
recent nation-wide survey of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation on young people’s buying 
habits. Titled: “A Sales Pitch to Ad- 
vertisers”, the article stated that the 
16,000,000 teen-agers form an im- 
pressive shopping group and, through 
allowances and earnings, have an an- 
nual income of $9 billion. tlt en- 
courages advertisers to slant ads to 
this market and points out that school 
newspaper advertising managers could 
capitalize on the results of the sur- 
vey. Invitations were included in the 
April issue for students and Advisers 
to take part in the Western High 
School Press Institute to be held Aug. 
12-16 at the University of Oregon — 
total cost for meals, lodging, banquet, 
picnic, materials and instruction, $33. 

Michigan Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation held its 30th annual con- 
vention May 10 with nearly 1000 Ad- 
visers and students assembled on the 
campus at Ann Arbor for a program 
of wide and varied interest organized 
by Prof. John V. Field, Director. Short 
courses were given by Calvin J. Med- 
lin, Kansas State College, in Year- 
book Production, and by Helen Jessup, 
Wisner School, Pontiac, in Mimeo- 
graphed School Paper. The luncheon 
speaker was Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
CSPA Director, who also assisted at 
an Advisers roundtable at a later hour. 
During the luncheon Golden Pens 
were awarded to outstanding Advisers 
and Thelma McAndless, chairman of 
the John L. Brumm Scholarship Fund, 
made her report and awarded the $100 
to the student who had “served ef- 
fectively” on the staff of a Michigan 
school paper, was of outstanding 
character and ability and who had 
applied for and been accepted as a 
student by the University of Michigan. 

Olney High School, Philadelphia, 
won top honors in the 13th annual 
Press Tournament held April 11 at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, under 
the direction of Prof. Joseph C. Carter. 
More than 400 students and their Ad- 
visers from 60 secondary schools in 


Coming Events 


6 May — Annual Convention, Cent- 
ral New York School Press Associa- 
tion, Utica College, New York. 

10 May — 30th Annual Conference, 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

16-22 June — 12th Anuual Work- 
shop, High School Publications, Ohio 
University, Athens. 

27-29 June—Yearbook Short Course, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

1-26 July — High School Journal- 
ism Institute, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 

8 Oct. — 5th Anuual High School 
Yearbook Workshop, State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

11-12 Oct. — 31st annual confer- 
ence, Oregon High School Press, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 

18-19 Oct. — 17th Annual Confer- 
ence and “Short Course” on Year- 
book Production, Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

8-9 Nov. — 20th Annual Convention, 
Empire State School Press Associa- 
tion, Syracuse University, N. Y. 


Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania attended the invitation- 
al event. At the Advisers luncheon, 
citations issued by the University were 
presented to Anne and Earl Selby of 
the editorial staff of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin for fine reporting und to 
Harold W. Brecht, Adviser to the 
Centralizer, Central High, Philadel- 
phia, for his educational leadership 
as reflected in the skills of his stu- 
dents. 

PSPA NEWS for May is devoted to 
the annual Pennsylvania contest for 
magazines, newspapers and yearbooks, 
the deadline for which is June 14. 
With it came entry forms and mem- 
bership blanks for renewals and new 
members to swell the current 322 
total. The Spring Issue, following up 
the theme of the last Convention, was 
devoted to Youth. It included the 
PSPA Code For Youth which will be- 
come the guide for the state’s young 
people and a program to be advanced 
by the student publications. Begin- 
ing in February, Pennsylvania State 
University’s School of Journalism will 
offer an advisory service to publica- 
tions on an experimental basis. John 
D. Vario, a member of the faculty, will 
devote about 25% of his time to ad- 
vising and visiting schools to help 
with their publication problems. 
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The Hungarians And THE MILLER 


By DIANE DIECK, Editor, Millburn, N. J., High School 


HE EDITORIAL was the “The 

Thirty Days That Shook the 
World.” Written by Leo Cherne, this 
moving acocunt of the plight of the 
Hungarians appeared in the December 
twenty-second issue of The Saturday 
Review, and shook the editors of the 
Miller out of their school reporting 
routine into the world of internation- 
al issues. 

We began on a small scale. We 
wanted to know what our community 
was and could be doing to help the 
Hungarians escapees from the Soviet 
satellite. Maybe we could even run 
the story on the first page! 

Via the grapevine, we had learned 
that two Hungarians refugecs were 
living in the community. Their spon- 
sor would make only two comments: 


1) The boys 
twenty-eight) 
interest us. 


(twenty-six and 
were too old to 


2) No, we could not see them. 


Discouraged by this negative reply, 
we were ready to drop the entire 
“Operation Hungary.” Some sarcastic 
razzing from our adviser, Mr. Harold 
Fierdlander, who asked what caliber 
of editors we were and how we ex- 
pected to become journalists if we 
gave up on a story after one aitempt, 
made us determined to “show him.” 

Several senior Miller editors and 
two first year journalism students 
were assigned to cover various phases 
of our local assistance (churches and 
Red Cross) in order to explore all the 
possible facets of coverage. 


ODDER for an editorial was pro- 

vided in a telephone call to the 
International Rescue Commiitee, 
where Gilbert Honas, public relations 
director, happily gave us facts and 
figures. By calling Mr. Cousins, editor 
of The Saturday Review, we received 
permission to reprint exerpts from 
the Cherne editorial thus paving the 
way for an even broader coverage of 
the plight of the Hungarians. 

“Operation Hungary” was snow- 
balling. We realized it was imperative 
to give the issue more extensive cover- 
age than we had ever imagined. 

But this was the week before mid- 
term exams. Panic set in. Would the 
staff balk at the extra work? Never 
a murmur. 

Knowing that it was imperative to 
obtain an interview with the two local 
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refugees, we tried another approach. 
Interviewing the owner of a local 
lingerie shop who was a Hungarian, 
we were able to arrange an interview 
with our two Hungarians. The owner 
graciously acted as interpreter and 
before the evening was over, we knew 
the next paper would be the Hun- 
garian issue. 


The two young men, Geno and 
Lorant, worked at a local supermarket. 
Jumping at a chance to show local 
participation in such a world wide 
event. we made an appointment to 
photograph the two Hungarian em- 
ployees with the proprietor. With our 
two photographers we hustled down 
to the store. No soap. The owner 
was out and no picture could be taken. 
This is where we learned that patience, 
perserverance, and politeness can 
make or break a story. On the third 
attempt we were successful, and the 
picture went on first page. 


EVER in the twenty years of Mil- 

ler publication was an issue so 
widely praised as ours of January 
twenty-first 1957, although some stu- 
dents were opposed to coverage of 
international event in a school news- 
paper. From a usually appreciative 
yet silent faculty and administration, 
we received enthusiastic letters from 
the principal, superintendant of 
schools and head of the science dep- 
artment. 


Life magazine, International Rescue 
committee, and the previous year’s 
Miller editor-in-chief also sent letters 
commending the issue. 


Praise from the journalism world 
was manifested in a letter from Dr. 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. 


Exhausted yet still enthusiastic, the 
staff of The Miller hopes it has estab- 
lished a precedent of publishing in 
our school paper not only the school 
events which shape our lives but any 
event which will shape the destiny 
of our nation, our town, and our 
school. 


Unique Workshops 


East School, Long Beach, N. Y.. was 
closed for the day on April 8 to per- 
mit the holding of a series of work- 
shops on “Mass Communications and 
Education”. 





All the pupils and about 150 pare ts, 
under the guidance of the faculty, at- 


tended a workshop on newspapers, f 


radio, television, theatre books «nd 
periodicals. Each had a discussion 
leader, the one on newspapers being 





: 


under the direction of Dr. Sigmund J. 


Sluszka, Sewanahaka High School, 


Floral Park, and President of the} 
Advisers ff 


Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. 


ein a vee 


After an assembly which set the key § 


to the whole affair, the workshops be- 
gan. 


They were followed by lunch, § 


a return to the workshops and a final ; 
meeting of all participants to sum- § 


marize their findings. 


Student Editors Honored 
By Local Service Clubs 


Every student publication in_ the 
Baldwin, N. Y., school system entered 
the 1957 CSPA Contest and all re- 
ceived awards from Second Placing, 
up. As a result of this unusual achieve- 
ment, the local Kiwanis, Lions and 
Rotary service clubs combined their 
efforts to give the staffs and their Ad- 
visers a banquet to show their ap- 


preciation of what the schools had f 


accomplished. 


The banquet was held in the High 
School cafeteria with delegations from 
each club, the School Board, leading 
citizens and members of the school’s 
administration on hand to honor the 
occasion. Entertainment was provided 
by members of the high school drama- 
tic and glee clubs. The President of 
each club expressed his appreciation 
for the honor that the students had 
brought to the schools and the com- 
munity. Among the invited guests 
and speakers was Dr. Murphy, Direct- 
or of the CSPA. 


The clubs presented to each of the 
students an engrossed certificate, sign- 
ed by each club President, stating: 
“This is to certify that (name of the 
student) has brought honor to (name 
of the school), of Union Free School 
District No. 10, and to the community 
of Baldwin for participation as a staff 
member in the unprecedented vic- 
tories of Baldwin’s school newspapers 
in the 1957 Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association Contest. The officers and 
members of the men’s service clubs 
of Baldwin commend the students, 
teachers and administration, and in 
public meeting honor them for this 
evidence of outstanding achievement 
in public education in Baldwin.” 


The School Press Review 
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‘| The March of Books . . . 


The British Press 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University, 
School of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


BRITISH PRESS UNDER ECONO- 
Edward 
Minneapolis: University of 


225 pp. $4.50 


When is the press free? It is not 
free when political controls fetter its 


Minnesota Press. 


publishers. Nor is it free when econo- 
' mic handcuffs shackle its publishers. 
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Take, for example, Great Britain 
during World War II. The British 
press was hanc- 
cuffed because 
economic con- 
trols, particu- 
lariy paper ra- 
tioning, made it 
a pawn of the 
government. Nor 
has the British 
press recovered. 

Dr. J. Edward 
Gerald, author 
of The Press and 
The Constitution presents a critical 





DEAN CAMPBELL 


' analysis of the problems British news- 


papers encountered. Fully document- 
ed, it is a formidable description sup- 
plemented by informative appendices 
and tables. 

Professor Gerald, who made his 
study in Great Britain, opens with 
an examination of press freedom and 
economic controls. He discussed the 
administration of newsprint controls, 
explaining the difference between 
conditions in peace and war. 


The economic controls affect not 
only newspaper but also books and 
periodicals when newsprint is ration- 
ed. They limit news coverage, cur- 
tail editorial comment, reduce ad- 
vertising lineage. They make com- 
petition with television and rado dif- 
ficult. 

Social scientists and journalists 
Should read Gerald’s book thought- 
fully He effectively describes the press 
in a democracy faced with news- 
print shortages. Worse yet is the 
pligit of the press under dictators, 
for it becomes the propaganda tool of 
the Nazi, fascist, or communist. 


BRITISH BROADCASTING. By 
Burton Paulu. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. 457 pp. $6. 


May 1957 


American and British broadcasting 
systems differ. Each must be studied 
in its own context to be understood. 
Accordingly Dr. Burton Paulu presents 
a comprehensive study based on re- 
search in Great Britain where he en- 
joyed the cooperation of BBC. 

Paulu, manager of radio station 
KUOM, explains the constitution of 
BBC and the structure of the In- 
dependent Television Authority. His 
opening chapters also cover the finan- 
cial operations, technical facilities, 
and staff of BBC. 

He describes different kinds of 
BBC programs — news, talks, educa- 
tion, and religion; entertainment and 
music; information and education on 
radio and television. He also axamines 
program operations of Independent 
Television Authority. 

Paulu’s final chapters deal with 
the British audience and external 
broadcasting. The notes, appendices, 
and bibliography add to the value 
of the book. On the whole, it explains 
and describes without engaging in 
disaparaging comments. 


British Broadcasting presents British 
radio and television programs as they 
are. It does not justify British policies, 
nor does it condemn them. Hence, 
it is more useful than it might be 
otherwise. Without doubt, it long has 
been needed. 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND GOV- 
ERNMENTAL RESTRAINTS. By Wal- 
ter Gellhorn. Baton Rouge: Lou- 
isiana State. 215 pp. $3.75. 


How loudly do Americans let free- 
dom ring? Not so loud as we once did, 
avers Walter Gellhorn, lawyer, author, 
and teacher. In fact, the bells of 
freedom one day may be stilled unless 
we protect and preserve the freedom 
for which we once fought. 


For one thing, decisions which pro- 
perly should be made by the judiciary 
now are made by administrative units. 
Restraints on book reading are grow- 
ing. Moreover, the author notes the 
growth of restrictions on choosing 
occupations. 

Sometimes books may be barred and 
banned. But ideas can’t be hand- 


cuffed. In fact, as Gellhorn observes, 


we need “not fewer poor books, but 
more good books, not repression, but 
liberation.” His chapter on restraints 
on book reading alone deserves wide 
reading. 


FOUR THEORIES OF THE PRESS. 
By Fred S. Siebert, Theodor Peterson 
and Wilbur Schramm. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of IDlinois Press. 153 pp. 
$3.50. 


How does the press serve scciety? 
It informs; it influences; it entertains; 
it advertises. This it may do to some 
extent in any society, hence its role 
depends upon the kind of society it 
serves. 


There are four theories of what the 
press should be and do, say the 
authors. These theories have these 
labels; authoritarian, lidertarian, so- 
cial responsibility, and soviet com- 
munist. In one sense, they add, the 
third is a form or outgrowth of the 
second, and the fourth of the first. 


The first two chapters were written 
by Fred S. Siebert, the second by 
Theodore Peterson, the fourth by 
Wilbur Schramm. Each chapter pro- 
vides a competent analysis of the 
topic, adequately detailed and ef- 
fectively presented. 


The clash between American and 
Russian concepts of the press is in- 
escapable. We believe in a free system 
of mass communication, they in a 
planned system. In fact, the ideo- 
logies are utterly different, and so are 
the concepts of the press. 


Which will survive? History will an- 
swer this question. The purpose of 
the Russian press as instrument of 
dictators is to keep people in sub- 
jection and slavery. The purpose of 
the American press is to keep the 
people free to think, speak, write, and 
act as their consciences may dictate. 


HOW TO GET INDUSTRIAL AND 
BUSINESS PUBLICITY. By C. E. St. 
Thomas, Philadelphia, Chilton. 166 pp. 


Publicity has come of age. The era 
of free-wheeling publicity is over. To- 
day success in this field goes to 
mature, responsible, trained leaders. 
They are men who understand the 
many facets of industry and business. 

C. E. St. Thomas, seasoned by rich 
experience in public relations, has 
written. this practical how-to-do-it 
book for beginners. He opens the book 
with an explanation of what publicity 
it, reviewing its past, suggesting its 
future. 
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This done, he tells how to organize 
for publicity, to develop forms and 
working procedures to systemtize the 
operation, to release publicity, to de- 
velop personal contacts with the press, 
to get photographs that tell the story. 

St. Thomas shows the relationship 
between publicity and the advertising 
and sales program he points how the 
publicist may work with editors of 
different media. He suggests how 
maximum effectiveness may be 
achieved, including making the bud- 
get. 


This is a concise book with definite 
counsel, specific suggestions, useful 
diagrams, outlines, and examples. I+ 
should be a basic reference for both 
men in management and men in pub- 
lic relations 


INFORMING THE PEOPLE. By 
Charles H. Brown. New York: Holt. 
341 pp. $3.75. 


The newspaper’s main function is 
to inform the people. Not all media 
of mass communication make this 
function their number one job. None 
of them does so much as the news- 
paper to report timely events, ideas, 
and conflicts. 


Charles H. Brown of Pennsylvania 
State University believes that all news 
media have much in common, espe- 
cially in getting and verifying facts. 
Hence his compact and readable text- 
book comments on basic problems of 
news presentation on radio anc tele- 
vision. 

Within limited space, the author 
presents some of the significant find- 
ings of communications research as 
they relate to news coverage. This 
enrichment of content is a good ad- 
dition. 

Professor Brown divides his text- 
book into four parts: News and news 
gathering; the art of news writing; 
major news assignments: special writ- 
ing problems. The appendices cover 
copy preparation, editing marks and 
style. 


The two most comprehensive books 
for beginners in reporting are Inter- 
pretative Reporting and Newsmen at 
Work. The latter was one of the first 
basic reporting books to discuss news 
media other than the newspaper. 


Informing the People is well-writ- 
ten, sound in principle. It stresses 
some factors which reporters for all 
news media should recognize. It is 
a welcome addition to the list of 
worthwhile textbooks. 
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NEWSPAPERS TO-DAY. By Alan 
Pitt Robins. London: Oxford Press. 
142 pp. 


What are English newspapers like? 
Alan Pitt Robins answers this ques- 
tion in this compact book which is in 
the Pagant of Progress Series. He al- 
so tells how the English newspaper 
is produced. 

His opening chapters sketch the 
growth of newspapers, their function, 
their general organization in and out 
of London. Then he discusses many of 
the key positions and major depart- 
ments, both editorial and advertising. 

Chapters on the newspaper of the 
future, training for journalism, and 
journalism as a career. These chapters 
are of especial interest in that they 
show similarities and dissimilarities 
with American views. 

Informative and authoritative, this 
book presents a concise account of 
newspapering in Great Britain. Its 
chief value to Americans is its pre- 
sentation of the British press in a 
clear and readable fashion. 


MEANING AND NECESSITY. By 
Rudolf Carnap. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 258 pp. $5.00. 


Subtitled “A study in Semantics and 
Modal Logic,’’ Carnap’s second edition 
of Meaning and Necessity is concern- 
ed primarily with semantical meaning 
analysis. He described it as “the 
method of extension and intension” 
and it may be contrasted with those 
advocated in traditional books. 


Carnap opens his discussion with a 
presentation of the method of exten- 
sion and intension. He devotes chap- 
ters to determinacy, the method of 
name-relation, metalanguages for 
semantics, and the logic of modalities. 
He adds five essays in the supple- 
ment. 


This book is not one to be read 
casually. Indeed, the beginner will 
want to bite it off in small pieces if 
he is to digest any of it. Nearly every 
thoughtful reader needs such a book 
to challenge him. 


FREEDOM OR SECRECY. By James 
Russell Wiggins. New York: Oxofrd. 
242 pp. $4. 


Who should read this book? News- 
papermen should, but men in politics 
need it more, and so do all men in 
government. In fact the citizens of 
any democratic country would bene- 
fit. 

The executive editor of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times-Herald has 


written a book which Russian dictat- 
ors won't like. Nor will communist | 
despots anywhere like it. Nor will their J 
imitators or accessories like it. 


In a democracy the public has a 
right to know. About what? Their ; 
legislatures, judicial proceedings, exe- 
cutive department, military  estab- 
lishment, and many other matters, 
So says Editor Wiggins. 

In this readable book, effectively do- 
cumented, he also discusses the right 
to print without prior restraint, re- 
prisal for publication, the right of ac- 
cess to the means cf publishing, the 
right to distribute, the channel of the 
public papers. 

Even in the United States there 
are men elected or appointed to pub- 
lic office whe think the public busi- 
ness in their business — not the pub- 
lics. They set up roadblocks between 
the press and sources of information. 


“If we proceed with more and more 
secrecy we shall one day reach © place 
where we have made the choice be- 
tween freedom and secrecy,” Wiggins 
points out. Sad to say, we are mov- 
ing in such a direction now. Is there 
time to turn back? 


TARGET: THE WORLD. Edited by 
Evron M. Kilpatrick. New York: Mac- 
millan. 362 pp. $5. 


The Russians never sleep. They seek 
to confuse, then to conquer, then to 
control. There is no limit to their 
horizons, for the world is the target 
of their communist propaganda. 

The executive director of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association has 
edited a book that is impressive in its 
thoroughness. And to some it may 
be frightening. The laymen as well 
as the journalist and political scientist 
may read it with deep interest. 

To orient the reader, the book de- 
scribes the world communist move- 
ment and the organization and direc- 
tion of its propaganda, especiaily with 
reference to 1955 and the main 
themes. 

Chapters deal comprehensively with 
the communications media in_ the 
communists’ propaganda program as 
well as with activities of interration- 
al front groups. Separate chapters 
deal with activities in Asia, Europe 
Latin America, and the Middle East 
and Africa. 


A CARNIVAL OF BUNCONBE. Edit- 
ed by Malcolm Moos. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 370 pp. $4.50. 


There has been just one H. L 
Mencken, but one at a time was 
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‘News and Notes... 


Under the heading “Exchanging 
' yearbooks Made Easy”, the National 
' yearbook Exchange Club, Inc., with 
' offices in New York City and Salem, 
Oregon, offers membership at $4.50 
per year, $9.50 for two years and $15.50 
' for five years, with a deduction of 
50c if dues are paid with the ap- 
plication. They will also receive a 
Club Bulletin. A table of standard- 
ized Club prices has been given in the 
circular now going to schools through- 
out the country, ranging from 40c a 
copy for a 1954-55 book of 24 pages 
or less to $1.50 for one of 400 pages 
or more, and $2. to $6.50 for the cor- 
responding books of the 1957-58 is- 
sues. A service charge of 35c per 
copy, with a minimum charge of $1, 
“to partially cover packaging and 
mailing costs”. The promoters of the 
Club promise to list each member 
school’s yearbook for sale in every 
issue of the Bulletin, to act as a cen- 
tral clearing house for trade or ex- 
change of copies, to offer them for 
sale on a national basis and to pay 
member schools at the standarized 
rates. Members also have to agree to 
purchase a minimum of one current 
exchange book per year. Knowing the 
field, we are a bit puzzled by the 
offering for the CSPA, for one, will 
loan as many books as a member 
wants for a covering charge of $1, 
plus transportation. From the number 
of requests for the return of Contest 
Entry copies because the school’s sup- 
ply is short, we wonder how much 
surplus there is on which to establish 
a base for this operation. 


enough. What he had to say about 
politics was positive, pungent, and 
pertinent. There wasn’t much more 
to be said — not much more to ex- 
pose human foible or political frailty. 

A Carnival of Buncombe, ably edit- 
ed by Malcolm Moos, is a collection of 
69 political commentaries by Mencken. 
In this series he copes with normalcy, 
Calvinism, Hoover, F. D. Roosevelt, 
Landon, and their contemporaries over 
a period of sixteen years. 


Some readers will delight in the view 

points—or prejudices—of the author, 
others will revel in the trenchant style. 
An additional asset is the excellent 
glossary. One H. L. Mencken at a 
time is enough. We're ready for an- 
othe «. 
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Many inquiries are received by the 
CSPA asking for statistics on the 
school press of the country. Busi- 
ness and advertising people call 
frequently for lists of papers, their 
editors and Advisers, of papers in 
a given city or state, papers in cities 
over a given population, and all 
sorts of things dreamed up by people 
who want something by the fol- 
lowing morning that no one could 
possibly have on file. The pay-off on 
this was from a feature writer for 
a syndicate who asked for studies, 
reports, statistics, that would present 
the story of the high school news- 
paper; surveys of general opinion on 
the character of the news they print; 
coverage of national and internation- 
al affairs against campus news, per- 
centages covering the number of 
papers in each state; and it would be 
“helpful to a listing of high schools 
with student papers, enrollment, name 
of paper, editor and Adviser’. It would 
be helpful to all of us to have the same 
information. It took us about a year 
to check our files against the list is- 
sued by the Office of Education on 
secondary schools in the US., to write 
each one and get the information we 
wanted. It costs about $60. to run 
off the list we have. We replied we 
had been collecting information for 
33 years, that it was filed in 14 steel 
filing cabinets of 4-drawers each, and 
that it would take about two years to 
assemble the information! 


A simplified statement form for bill- 
ing advertisers, complete with attach- 
ed file copy and inserted carbon sheet, 
is available to school publications 
through the Basil L. Smith System, 
1016 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Forms are printed with the names 
of the papers and schools and with 
necessary spaces for entering all 
phases of the financial arrangement 
with the advertiser. In a covering 
letter it is explained that none of the 
standard texts for secondary school 
journalism put too much stress on 
proper forms and systems in man- 
aging publications. True, of course, 
but Lambert Greenwalt’s “School 
Press Management and Style”, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1930, was almost encyclo- 
pedic in its coverage of this area. 

A request from Mrs. Emma Hay, 
Somerset, Pa., Joint High School, for 


materials to help her complete a 
paper on “The Role of the Adviser 
in High School Publications” brought 
her a complete file of the CSP Ad- 
visers Association’s Bulletin which is 
becoming a prime source of informa- 
tion of this kind. 


“The Best Books Illustrate Creativity 
Under Control” is guest editorial in 
the March, Photolith, by Sister Jane 
Marie, Benedictine Heights College, 
Tulsa, Okla. One sentence, in parti- 
cular, appeals to us: “Unless the year- 
book has educational value for the 
students, unless it teaches those who 
work on it and those who peruse it, 
it is not worthy of the educational 
system of which it is part”. A feature 
by the editorial staff covers: “Teach- 
res Are Human Too!”, a fact that is 
sometimes overlooked. 


The April Fool edition of the Spirit 
of Towle, Towle High School, Newport, 
N. H., started off by printing from the 
last page — as page 1 — to the front 
page — as page 12. Chinese fashion. 
A lot of things were twisted about. 
The Towle became the Towel; Spirit 
became Ripsit, and April, 1957, Lirpa 
7591. The 4-column tabloid size paper 
was quite an exercise in transposition 
before one got down to the sense of 
the matter. 


Strange things can happen in print. 
The December, 1955, Review carried 
an article by Margaret Gamage Shiro 
on “So What’s Wrong With Journal- 
ism?’ Written while she was industrial 
editor on Kodakery, house magazine 
for Rochester’s Eastman Kodak Comp- 
any, it was a tribute to the training 
Mrs. Shiro had received under Ella 
Sengenberger, noted Adviser at Arsen- 
al Technical High School in Indiana- 
polis. Miss Sengenberger sent it to 
the Editor of the Review who ran it 
as a nice little compliment to high 
school journalism. After all, Mrs. 
Shiro found nothing wrong and much 
to the good as she stated so succinctly. 
No mention was made in the Review 
as to where Mrs. Shiro was living, or 
working; Miss Sengenberger’s recom- 
mendation was enough. Later, Stu- 
dent Life picked it up for its Oct., 
1956, issue. That gave Mrs. Shiro as 
a teacher in the high school at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. This must have 
mystified the people there and we 
mentioned its appearance in Student 
Life in our News and Notes in Nov., 
1956. Now we find Mrs. Shiro has 
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never been a teacher and never even 
seen Sault Ste. Marie. She’s an Army 
wife, moves about quite a bit and is 
presently at Fort Benning Ga., with 
her husband. She’s much amused by 
the whole deal and asks: “By the way, 
just what is Sault Ste. Marie like? 
I must go there some day and see”. 


Martha K. Rudnicki, Adviser to the 
Junior Post, Upper Darby, Pa., Junior 
High School, writes of their pride at 
seeing Suzanne Krauss’ talk at our 
1956 Convention in the January, 1957 
Review. She adds: “I want to tell you 
how much of a moral boost I received 
this year when our paper went from 
Third to Second place.” She had never 
had any experience with a printed 
paper and had “to learn as much as 
possible ‘on the job’ and to pray hard. 
Apparently both of these systems 
work”. They do. 


The Adviser of a southern college 
newspaper asks about the responsibil- 
ity of advertising corporations for 
payment for ads inserted at their re- 
quest. In good faith, the college paper 
quoted rates and accepted an ad. This 
was run in an October issue and re- 
peated requests for payment have met 
with no response. There is little 
that can be done about this for the 
$10. is a relatively small fee, much as 
it mean to the paper. It is suggested 
that matters of this kind be brought 
to the attention of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau or the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the city where the agency 
or firm is located. 

NAJD’s “President’s Message” in the 
February-March Quill and _ Scroll 
discusses a message from Miss Mattie 
Crump, Adviser to Arthur Hill News, 
Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, 
Mich., on “What is being done to make 
the printing trade a challenge to 
youth?” Mr. Pursely says NAJD is 
much interested and that a commis- 
sion may be appointed to deal with 
it. Apparently, NAJD personnel are 
unfamiliar with all that is being done 
by the International Graphis Arts 
Education Association and the Educa- 
cation Council of the Graphic Arts 
Industry, 5728 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington 15, D.C., along these lines. 
Mention of these activities has ap- 
peared frequently in these columns 
and a word to the proper officials will 
receive a warm and ready response. 

The Spring, 1957, edition of Linotype 
News features many things of interest 
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Awards — Late Entries 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINTED NEWSPAPERS 
1501-2500 pupils 
First Place Rating 

BLADE, High School, Bellflower, Cal. 
1001-1500 pupils 
First Place Rating 
ROYAL, Hempfield Area Senior High School, 
Greensburg, Pa. : 
751-1000 pupils 
Fourth Place aRting 
SENTINEL, High School, Newton, N. Y. 
501-750 pupils 
Medalist Rating 
GOLDSBORO NEWS, High School, 
boro, N. C. ; 
Second Place Rating 
CLAIRION, Immaculate Conception 
School, Montclair, N. J 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Printed Newspapers 
1001 or more pupils 
Third Place Rating 
POW WOW, High School, Brentwood, ‘Vv. Y. 
First Place Rating 
NEVILLE SIZZLER, Neville High School, 
Monroe, La. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINTED NEWSPAPER 
701-1200 pupils 
Fourth Place Rating 


BROWNE BUGLE, Browne Junior 
Washington, D. C. 


OFFSET NEWSPAPER 
700 or less pupils 
Second Place Rating 
SPOTLIGHT, Morton Junior High, 
River, Mass. 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
OFFSET NEWSPAPERS 
1001 or more pupils 
Second Place Rating 
eeu t. Southedge School, Massapequa, 


Golds- 


High 


nigh 


Fall 


1000 or less pupils 
First Place Rating 
TIGER’S ROAR, High School, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
DUPLICATED NEWSPAPER 
First Place Rating 
EDISON LIGHT, T. A. Edison Vocational 
High School, Jamaica, N. Y. 


to those who deal with printers of 
newspapers, magazines and books, but 
it is noted that the professionals in 
all parts ot the country are delighted 
to have their prize-winning papers 
in state and local contests given publi- 
city, to not that they, too, have classi- 
fication breakdowns on the basis big- 
dailies, Sunday papers, rural and sub- 
urban, and according to circulation, 
and that placings and honorable men- 
tions are much in demand. 

“How Do You Grade Your Staff 
Writers?”, a question proposed at a 
journalism conference, prompted Paul 
Harvey to prepare an “Advisers Eva- 
luation Kit” for $1. with permission 
to reprint it for school use. It may 
be obtained from the Teaching Aids 
Company, 3209 Mounds Road, Ander- 
son, Indiana. 


BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL 
PRINTED NEWSPAPER 
Fourth Place Rating 
NEWS, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa 
BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL 
OFFSET NEWSPAPER 
Third Place Rating 
NEWS, Morristown School, Morristown, N. J, 
COED PRIVATE SCHOOL 
DUPLICATED NEWSPAPER 
Fourth Place Rating 
ESSE, Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
DUPLICATED NEWSPAPER 
Grades 1 - 6 
First Place Rating 
SEA GULL, Brighton Ave. Scnool, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Second Place Rating 
CENTRAL CITIZEN, Central School, 
Lansing, Mich. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Printed Newspaper 
Grade 1 - 6 
First Place Rating 
GAZETTE, Murch Elementary School, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINTED MAGAZINE 
1001 - 1500 pupils 
First Place Rating 
INDEX, South High School, Worcester, Mass, 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINTED LITERARY MAGAZINE 
Medalist Rating 
ACADEME, Drury’ High School, 
Adams, Mass. 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINTED LITERARY-ART MAGAZINE 
First Place Rating 
PUTNEY MAGAZINE, Putney School, Put- 

ney, Vt. 


BLUEBIRD, Julia High School, 
New York, N 


o Ve 
PRIVATE SCHOOL 
DUPLICATED LITERARY MAGAZINE 
First Place Rating 
ECHO, Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, N. H. 


Eust 


North 


Richman 


Tips On Specialized 
Journalism 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


stories on your own. It won’t take 
your city editor or managing edit- 
or long to recognize the fact you know 
more about the field than anyone else 
on the staff. From then on much of 
your education will be on the house.. 
you will in effect be getting a graduate 
course and get paid for it. 

Though a specialty today isn’t an 
absolute necessity, it can certainly 
help speed your career. You might 
start thinking seriously of what you'd 
like to make your own field. For it is 
quite possible that by the time you're 
ready to start job hunting it wil! be 
common for city and managing edit- 
ors to say, “so you’re a good general 
assignment reporter. What else can 
you do, got a specialty?” It wil! be 
a lot easier to get the job if you can 
answer, yes. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 

made in gold finish —— 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter... 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (__) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25c (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sport Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Duplicated Publications Fundamentals 50c (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


\vailable on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





You Are Cordially Invited 


the 


17th ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND SHORT COURSE 
IN YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


To Participate in 


OCTOBER 18-19, 1957 


The Conference has been organized to cover every subject necessary to an understanding of the year- 
book, as a record of the school year. The subjects of the individual meetings deal with specific procedures 
involved in the planning and procedures required for the publication of a successful yearbook. They start 
with the preliminary steps, the general plan, the organization of the staff, the dummy, the text, illustra- 
tions, scheduling, production, financing and distribution. In sequence, they constitute “A Short Course in 


Yearbook Production”. 


General Meeting: The opening session will be 
held on Friday, October 18, at 12:30 P.M. in 
McMillin Academic Theatre, Columbia Wniver- 
sity, Broadway at 116th Street, N.Y.C. 


Sectional Meetings: Held at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Friday, October 18, at 1:30 — 2:30 —- 3:30 
P.M. and Saturday, October 19, at 9:30 A.M. 
Topics and places of meetings will be announced 
in the final program 


Clinics: Scheduled for Saturday, October 19, at 
10:30 AM. for both Advisers and staff members. 
Delegates are advised to bring their 1957 books 
for use of the critics. 


Luncheon: The concluding luncheon, included in 
the registration fee, will be neld in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Biltmore on Saturday, October 
19, at 12:30 P.M. An outstanding authority on 


This is an invaluable preparation for staff and Adviser. 


a subject related to the Yearbook or pictorial 
journalism will be the speaker. 


Fees: The fee for each person attending the Con- 
ference will be $7.00, including the luncheon. 
Delegates should register in advance on the Form 
attached tc this announcement. 


Advance Registration: The attached Form should 
be filled in and mailed with an attached check 
to the CSPA on or before October 11. Badges 
and luncheon tickets wil) be forwarded by return 
mail. Later registrations will be held at the 
Registration Desk, Low Library Rotunda pend- 
ing arrival. 


Exhibit: There will be an exhibit of a selection 
of the top-ranking books in the Low Library 
Rotunda during the Conference. The 1957 award 
list will be posted in the Rotunda on Friday. 
October 19. 


For additional information, circulars, registration forms, hotel lists, etc., write: 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


JOSEPH M. MURHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





